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OUR BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 

BY HENRY CLEWS. 



The prospects of business throughout the country, although 
they have been seriously clouded by a variety of causes during the 
past few months, are now in a fair way of appearing in a clearer 
and more definite light. 

The retarding influences have either been removed or so modi- 
fied as to render them less obstructive to the operation of the 
agencies at work to produce a healthy condition in the numerous 
arteries of trade and commerce. 

Business is now recovering from a rather severe attack of " la 
grippe/'as it were, and though it is yet only convalescent, the signs 
of perfect recovery presage a more healthy condition of that com- 
plex system of human interests called " trade and commerce " than 
it has experienced for more than a year. 

A great cry has been raised in certain financial circles about 
anticipated stagnation in business, owing to the recent outflow of 
gold. I don't apprehend any trouble from this cause, nor any 
unusual depression. Referring to the Treasury Department's re- 
fusal to part with gold bars, it has been argued by some of the 
prophets of business evil that this action on the part of the treas- 
ury would be unfavorably regarded in London. I fail, however, 
to see it in that light. The effect over there should be the very 
reverse, as the action of the treasury implies the highest compli- 
ment, that of imitation, to the Bank of England, this being sim- 
ply a precedent long since established by that institution. 

The principle of sending coin in preference to gold bars has 
been for some time adopted by the Bank of France also, and it 
has been found to work advantageously for both, the chief 
reason being that the coin suffers in value from the attrition. 
This loss, however, I have reason to believe, has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Europe must have gold at present, and it seems that 
this country is now the only available source of supply. 
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We are abundantly able to send gold to accommodate them on 
the other side. It will have a favorable effect on the situation in 
Europe, which will again react favorably upon us, and when we 
want the gold back, it will in all probability be ready for us. So 
we have very little to fear from this source in the way of mate- 
rial disturbance to the progress of business. 

It is not unusual to make shipments of gold at this time of the 
year when Europe has been supplied with almost all the other 
products that we can send her. 

The occasional return of a limited amount of American securi- 
ties, also, will necessitate exports of more gold during the spring, 
but there is no prospect of such an outflow as will be calculated to 
clog the wheels of business prosperity. On the contrary, it will 
be more likely to aid us through the law of reciprocity and the mu- 
tual recognition of benefits received.' 

The financial world has risen to a great extent above the de- 
pressing effect of the threatened collapses of many banks and 
firms growing out of injudicious investments and speculations in 
the Argentine Republic, and there are prospects within the last 
few days of that enterprising country being financially wound up 
so that it will cease to be a disturbing element in the great 
financial centre of England, which, prior to last fall, seemed 
to exercise a controlling power over the progress of business 
throughout the world. 

There are many indications that the power which that great 
centre formerly wielded is being transferred to New York, which 
has been a worthy candidate for it, the plutocracy of the Roths- 
childs notwithstanding. 

It is worth while, I think, to glance at this highly probable 
feature of the financial situation, as it would be one of the most 
powerful factors in imparting that degree of stability to business 
which would insure almost unvarying progress on this side at least, 
and render the periodical occurrence of panics less likely in the 
future. New York is in every respect fitted to become the great 
financial centre of the world. It is here that the star of financial 
empire is likely to become a fixed star. If the contemplated 
" merging, consolidating, and incorporating" of the able commis- 
sion now at work on this interesting problem is a success, this city 
will soon have nearly three millions of inhabitants, and take rank 
as the second city in the world in population, and perhaps in 
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wealth. Another decade or two will make it a close rival of Lon- 
don, at least in population, with elements of progress that will 
enable it to outstrip that gigantic growth of centuries, probably 
before the close of our bi-centennial. 

With the reciprocity idea in commerce of the present govern- 
ment intelligently carried out, our spacious harbor affords us an 
opportunity for the creation of the greatest merchant marine in 
the world, in comparison with which the argosies of Tyre and 
Sidon and the mammoth fleet of England would assume moderate 
dimensions. 

I am attempting to regard New York now not only as a centre 
of business, but as a regulator of those financial conditions upon 
which the steady progress of business throughout the country 
depends ; and for this purpose it is necessary to compare the rela- 
tive importance of our metropolis with the great financial centres 
of Europe, as their interdependence is becoming more and more 
emphasized every day, especially in a season of threatened panic to 
any one of them. 

There is material for a book on this subject alone. If we are 
strong enough at present to accommodate and relieve the great 
capitals of the whole world when their financial machinery is out 
of gear, what a power we should be in the financial world under 
the development contemplated through consolidation, and a mer- 
chant marine that would enable us to compete for a fair share 
of the hundreds of millions of commerce monopolized by a few 
European nations ! 

I know there are profound thinkers who are convinced that a 
marine of any kind, either military or merchant, would only be a 
source of weakness, but I am unable to take this economic view 
of the subject, either as a patriot or as a financier. Those who take 
this opposite view argue very cogently : "If you have a merchant, 
marine, you must have a naval power to defend and protect it." 
Very well, I say, let ns have both if necessary. They will event- 
ually be good-paying investments, merely from a business stand- 
point, and impart vigor and additional healthy action to business ; 
and they may, moreover, be indispensable so long as the millennium 
is postponed. Even the empty threat of Italy recently illus- 
trated how the want of a naval power can cast a serious damper on 
the progress of business. In view, therefore, of a repetition of 
this kind of trouble, I would suggest en passant that, if foreign 
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nations propose to hold the United States government responsible 
for all their subjects that come to this country as an asylum and 
to better their condition, then we must see to it that hereafter 
none are permitted to laud on our shores excepting they bring 
with them proper credentials and a full record of their past lives. 
In such an event we can draw the line between reputable immi- 
grants, that will not get us into trouble, as against brigands, cut- 
throats, highway robbers, and sneak-thieves, who are sure to do so. 

The solemn warning of the late Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, in a let- 
ter to the Hon. J. G. Carlisle, and the startling calculation therein 
set forth in reference to our coast defences, are entitled to due 
consideration, irrespective of party politics. The Sage of Grey- 
stone wrote : " The value of the property in our seaboard cities 
exceeds $5,000,000,000. A conflict with any of the-great naval 
powers would lead to its destruction. To neglect the adoption of 
precautions for the national safety is to invite assault and heavy 
sacrifice." 

This calculation shows that even the liberal appropriations of 
a "billion-dollar" Congress sink into moderate dimensions com- 
pared with the financial loss that might be entailed by an invasion of 
our seaboard cities and towns, to say nothing of the disastrous con- 
sequences to business, and making no allowance, from the business 
stand-point, except what may affect it, for the loss of honor and 
destruction of life. So, I say, on economical grounds alone, let 
us have two marine fleets, or more if necessary. They will be a 
good investment, even at the generous estimates of the late Con- 
gress, and will redound to the honor and glory of the nation, as well 
as of its business prosperity and permanent material interests. 

But to return to the more immediate causes bearing upon the 
prospects of business in the near future, the following may be ac- 
cepted, I think, as a maxim, so far as the money situation is con- 
cerned : The European money- centres, such as London, Paris, 
Frankfort, and Berlin, cannot fail to recognize the fact that 
New York is at present the strongest financial point in the 
world, and, whatever financial troubles are in store for Eu- 
rope, their influence upon us can only be temporary and 
not very deep-seated. This may seem to be a high posi- 
tion to take, but the history of the late financial troub- 
les, I think, will show that it is the true one. The 
only specially weak spot on this side at present is the short corn 
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crop of last year. There is every indication of a good crop this 
year ; therefore last year's deficiency will soon be a matter of 
history that will shortly cease to have any unfavorable influence. 
If the favorable crop indications in general now prevailing con- 
tinue a short time longer, the good effect upon business of every 
description will become so apparent as to attract universal recog- 
nition, and Wall Street will feel the beneficent result more im- 
pressively than any other sphere of business activity. 

Silver is now on a satisfactory commercial basis, and one of 
our articles of export. The failure of the late Congress to pass 
the free-coinage bill has retained all securities on a gold basis, and 
averted the risk of those wide fluctuations in prices which consti- 
tute one of the most fertile causes of failures in business, and con- 
sequent panics. 

The Baring failure did not affect us very unfavorably except 
in a few isolated instances, for the reason that we were in an unusu- 
ally good position to take back all our own good marketable securi- 
ties that were offered, and, though the effort may have pinched 
many /or the time being, it will ultimately confer a great benefit 
on those who had the courage and the confidence to invest, as they 
obtained the securities at low prices, and the latter have since ap- 
preciated in value, and will probably go still higher. London was 
thus relieved of the greater portion of American securities in spec- 
ulative hands, and both parties were financially benefited, the 
English being lightened of their extra load in a season of money 
stringency, and the Americans getting back valuable securities 
upon which fair, and in some instances handsome, profits were to 
be realized. The larger portion of American securities remain- 
ing in British hands are investments either for a lifetime or very 
large profits. Another class of investments made by enterprising 
Englishmen, which has accrued to the benefit of this country, 
was that of industrials, including a large number of American 
breweries. Although many of them have not realized expectation, 
some of them have been put on a good paying basis. They were 
the means of bringing a large amount of British money or its 
equivalent into this country, variously estimated from $100,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000, thus enabling us the more easily to pay the 
Britishers for our returned securities in their own coin during 
the panic. This was a great help in sustaining the financial 
equipoise when the Baring bombshell burst so unexpectedly, in a 
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season of comparative prosperity. The money received from 
these industries was one of the protective factors that enabled 
us to resist the shock of the London explosion and to recuperate 
so quickly afterwards. 

One of the things that have contributed in a large degree to 
make London the great money centre of the world has been the 
power of the few great banking-houses of that metropolis, such 
as the Baring Brothers and others that might be named, with 
connections all over the world, to afford facilities through mer- 
cantile credits for an interchange of commodities, London being 
the clearing-house for the world's transactions. Prominently at 
the head of these great financial concerns was the house of Baring 
Brothers for more than a century. The prestige of the Barings is 
gone, and the house has lost that universal confidence which was 
the mainstay of its greatness. It was considered impregnable, but 
it is hardly possible that it will soon be able to inspire that feeling 
again. The prestige of London as a reliable money-centre, to 
some extent, went with the fall of the Barings. Where, then, can 
the financial world look for a substitute ? Hardly to the French 
capital, owing to the unsavory memory of the copper syndicate, 
the Panama Canal fiasco, and other collapses of a kindred nature. 
Frankfort and Berlin are not big enough, though backed by the 
powerful treasury of the Rothschilds. Manifest destiny would 
then seem to point to New York as the great future clearing- 
house of the world. 

There is another geographical fact connected with New York, 
besides its spacious harbor, which makes it both conspicuous and 
powerful as a commercial and business centre. About one-fourth 
of the population of the United States cluster within a radius of 
200 miles of the city, a large portion of those being engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. So a very considerable part of the business 
people of the country are within a smaller compass than the or- 
dinary observer might imagine by taking a view of our extensive 
domain and comparing the entire population of 65,000,000 there- 
with. This fact has the advantage of imparting greater impetus 
to business activity at this point than if this important fraction 
of the population were more evenly distributed, and it 
is therefore entitled to careful recognition in the appreciation 
of New York as a financial and business centre. This 
is one of the circumstances which enables New York to act as a 
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financial regulator and distributer with greater facility than any 
other city in the country. To sum up the chief reasons, then, for 
confident expectations of brighter business prospects during the 
remainder of the year, it may be safely presumed that the basis of 
this belief is the assurance of plethoric money throughout the 
summer ; next, the evident prospect of good crops, while the 
European crops are a partial failure ; third, the defeat of West- 
ern legislators in their attempts to pass unwise and unconsti- 
tutional laws against the railroads and the best interests of their 
own States ; and, fourth, the issue of $5,000,000 legal tenders 
every month by the government, which is equal to $60,000,000 a 
year of new money thrown into the active circulation, in addition 
to the increase arising from our native production of gold. 

While the creation of money is going on, the manufacture of 
securities such as are acceptable to the New York Stock Exchange 
has almost ceased. Hence the good properties now dealt in at 
that great mart are entitled to a substantial advance, and the pres- 
ent rising wave in the market strongly indicates that tendency. 

The concurrence of the conditions here briefly sketched, I 
think, is calculated to develop a more confident and universal feel- 
ing with reference to the favorable future of business, and there 
is undoubtedly a sound basis for appreciation in the values of 
solid securities, the majority of which are now below the average 
of their intrinsic value. 

The country at large has seldom or never been in a more pros- 
perous condition, prospectively considered, and its foreign rela- 
tions from a business point of view are almost as satisfactory as 
could be desired. 

The bill passed by the House at Albany to reduce the legal 
rate of interest in this State to 5 per cent, is regarded as a very 
important measure in financial circles, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not pass the Senate. Its tendency would be to drive away 
capital from this city and State, and to considerably diminish the 
supply of funds required to relieve occasional stringencies in the 
outside districts. The pernicious influence of the bill would 
therefore extend far beyond the limits of this State, and would 
exercise a depressive effect on business wherever borrowers from 
capitalists in this city and State might reside. 

Henry Clews. 



